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HOW TO GO QUIETLY THROUGH THE 
WORLD. 


Jo the EDITOR, 

SIR, 

‘eae great duty of man ‘in this world, according to my 

humble opinion, is to live happily and quietly, and go 
through life with as little noife and trouble as poffible, and as, . 
after ae refearch ‘and inveftigation, befide travelling many 
miles, I have difcovered the art of Jiving quietly and peaceably 
with all wen, I am willing, before I die, to divulge it for the 
ufe of my fellow-creatures, that I may leave fomething behind 
me for which they thall be grateful. 

My recipe, Sir, is in few words this: I never contradi& any 
body, nor give any body an opportunity of contradiGing mee 
You may think this a very fimple remedy, and {carcely deferv- 
ing of thanks, but you will not find it fo fimple and eafy of 
application as you imagine, and yet I will take upon me to aver 
that you will find it efficacious. A man, Sir, muft havea 
great deal of merit to be able ot to contradiét another, and a 
great deal of fhrewdnefs and cunning to efcape contradiGtion 
himfelf, We are all apt to be proud and conceited of our 
opinions, and this pride and conceit make us fo tenacious, that 
we refufe to give up the moft infignificant of them, even if 
we fhould lofe a friend by it. Now all this conceit muft be 
deftroyed, and you mutt allow, the man who has fucceeded in 
doing that, has attained no {mall portion of felf-denial and felf+ 
command, 
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Before I acquired this, I led a very unhappy life. I had cer- 
tain notions, and maxims and fentiments, which, as in duty” 
bound, I thought were very excellent of the kind, and fuch as 
no man could gainfay or anfwer, but I perpetually had the bad 
fortune to fall in with people who were of a quite contrary way 
of thinking, and contradicted me without the leaft ceremony, 
and that too very often, fach is the ingratitude of mankind, 

_when they were eating my meat and drinking my wine. I 
thought that people who give dinners have a right not to be 
contradicted, but there are certain untoward {pirits whom no 
proportion of the good “things of this life can mollify, and 
who would rather ftarve, or what is nearly as bad, live upon 
bread and cheele, rather than give up a favourite opinion. 

The confequence of this was, Sir, that although we met in 
perfé& good humour, We generally parted very indifferent 
friends, and very much out of conceit with one another, for it 
never was then known that contradi@tion is the bane of good 
humour, and that people never live fo happily as when they 
give full toleration to cach others abfurdities. But, as I fay, 
this fecret had not then been difcovered, and all my life was a 
feries of vexations. There is one fubjed, Sir, on which every 
man thinks he can talk, that is, the weather, and it was a 
fubje& which I thought I underftood perfedly, but I happened 
to have one or two friends who confidered themfelves as 
pofleffing an exclufive privilege to fay it was cold, when it was 
cold, and hot when it was hot. One of them hada very 
accurate thermometer, and no perfon was allowed to fay 
whether the day was hot or cold, before he had confulted his 
glafs. The other had certain aches and pains, and fhooting 
of corns, without the ailiftance of which we were not fuppofed 
to know any more of an Englifh fummer than the people in 
Siberiado, If wecontradiéted each other on fuch fubjecs, 
you may be pretty certain we did not agree on others of more 
confequence. I was at laft even deprived of the ftate of my 
health, which every man thinks be bas a right to determine, and 
very often when I faid I was ill, the anfwer was that that could 
not be the cafe, for they never faw me look better in my life. 
Such was the nature of all my contradi@ions, but I thall never 
forget one friend, who riding in his poftcnaife, met me walking 
or Wimbledon Common, in.a fhower which had literally 
wetted me to the (kin, and when I remarked how feverely. it 
rainec, afked me, if I called pea ta rain? 

Weil, Sir, 1 deermined at Jength, tired out and exhaufted as 
Twas with perpetual contradiétion, to turn over a new leaf, as 
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the common faying is, and by giving every man his way, pre- 
ferve my private opinions for my private ule. “I had not prac- 
tifed this new fyftem many months before [ found the good 
effe&is of it. My table is furrounded with more friends than 
ever, and we part with the fame good hnmour we met. I give 
no opinion on any fubje@ ; I help every one to what he detires 
to partake of, and if he fancies that my matton is veal, or my 
bread is beef, I let him enjoy his opinion quietly. Formerly, 
difputes about the goodnefs of my wine ufed to involve me in 
quarrels with my wine-merchant, but I now allow my guefts 
to criticife as they pleafe, well knowing that as no two of 
them can agree upon the fubjedt, the wine will be drank fome 
how or other, and indeed I have hitherto had no reafon to com= 
plain on this account. I have likewife given up the manage~ 
ment of the weather entirely, and nod afcent to their opinion 
whether it rains, hails, faows, lightens or thunders. My 
health, too, is entirely in their hands, and if I have any com- 
plaints I keep them entirely to mytelf, and flip ona flannel 
waiftcoat, with fuch precaution and fecrecy that nobody is the 
better for it but myfelf. 

It is almoft needlefs to add, that having giving up thefe, 
I have likewife found it neceffary to refign my politica) and 
religious opinions. Thefe now I defy any man to find out, but 
the happy confequence is that the government-man thinks me 
a Pittite, and the oppofitionift is convinced I. am a ftaunch 
Foxite. As to religion, in the compafs of one week I am 
alternately a churchman, a diflenter, a trinitarian, and an uni- 
tarian. Some believe | am a methodift, fome are fearful that 
Tama prefbyterian 5; and a French Count, who does me the 
honour to take a bit of dinner now and then, congratulates me 
on having got rid of all religious prejudices, and becoming a 
gentecl believer in all manner of unbelief. All thefe parties, 
you perceive, agree in the old dogma, that filence gives con- 
fent. J depend upon it only as giving no offence and hazard- 
ing no contradiction. 

In matters of tafte, I am equally complaifant. Plays, 
poems, and pictures, are good, bad, or indifferent, juft as my 
friends pleafe. It does not appear to me that whether a play- 
writer be a clever fellow or a blockhead, (and we have a great 
many of one kind) is a fufficient reafon for difturbing the har- 
mony of an agreeable company. 

By this conduct, i have been completely fuccefsful in attaine 
ing tranquillity and living quietly and harmonioufly with all 
men. It is truc, indeed, it has fubjected me to fome fulpicions 
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which are not very honourable to a man of fpirit and inde- 
pendence. Some think I am a Devilith fhrewd fellow, if I 
would only fpeak out. Others think me fhy and peevifh, and 
that I sok one way and think another. Some attribute my 
filence to ignorance and fome to fear. But as thefe opinions 
are not givenin my prefence, I am fuppofed to know nothing 
of them, and I certainly care nothing for them. 

I have heard of people who love contradiction, but I can 
{carcely believe it; yet there are fome very worthy andjcredible 
gentlemen of my acquaintance, married men, with families, 
who aflure me that the fact is fo, and that a man need not leave 
his own houfe to meet with as much contradiGion as will ferve 
to circulate the blood... What effect it may have in fuch cafes, 
1 know not, but it certainly is the oceafion of much mifchief, 
fuch as fighting duels, which is a very barbarous pra¢tice, and 
I queltion whether divorces may not in many inftances, be 
traced up toa {pirit of contradiction. 

I have now, Sir, laid before your readers a plain way of 
living quietly and comfortably with their neighbourse If it 
does require fome felf-command at firft, that will be amply 
compentfated by its advantages. Itis the with of all men to 
live peaceably and to give no offence, and I cannot conceive 
any better method than to give every man his own way. But 
if any are apprehenfive that their charaGters may fuffer by this 
retention of opinion, let them follow the example which I in- 
tend to fet them. Silent asI have been, and apparently ac- 
quiefcing in every thing faid, I have not been inwardly quite fo 
tame. Sites felt rifings and emotions to which I found it 
neceflary to give vent upon paper, and I fhall leave ftrict 
orders to my executors to publifh all the thoughts I have 
penned down daily as they occurred. I have dated them all 
with time and place, and my friends will know exaCly where 
to go for my real opinion of what they then and there aflerted, 
and fuppofe [ agreedto. My charaéter will then be known, 
and my opinions afcertained, when the former will be paft all 
injury, and the latter paft all contradi€ton, 

I am, Sir, &c. 


PETER PLACID. 





Orn SERIOUSNESS. 


HAT can be a more ferious thing than the attention of 
the mind to the rules of good fenfe ? Yet wifdom is a 
cheerful 
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cheerful fate of it. For wifdom leads to the moft fatisfactory 
enjoyments. Apart from boifterous laughter, from the terraces 
of Kings, the {plendour of courts, and the glare of riches, with- 
out a wilh or a thought of them, the fage derives his enjoyment 
from the ferenity of his meditations, and the calm and tranquil 
ftate of his own bofom. 





Narrative of the Particulars of the late Embaffy of Lord 


Macartney io China. 
(Continued from Page 533 of our laft Volume.) 


URON, before its civil commotion, was confiderably 
larger than it is at prefent. The houfes were low, built 
principally with bamboo, and thatched with rice ftraw or 
rufhes ; and, except thofe fituated in the market place, inter- 
fperfed with trees, The. neateft are in the centre of gardens, 
plaoted with the areca-nut tree, and other deleGtable fhrubs. 
Behind the town are others fituated in the midft of groves of 
oranges, limes, and plantains. The market was well fupplied 
with fifh and poultry, efpecially ducks; and the various fruits 
and vegetables indigenous to tropical climates. 

The chief of the place gave an entertainment to a party 
from the fhips. The table was {pread with many difhes, or 
rather bowls, confifting of pork and beef cut mto fmall {quare 
pieces, ferved up with various kinds of favoury fauces. In 
others were ftewed fith, fowls, and ducks; and the reft were 
loaded with fruits and fweetmeats. The number of bowls 
were not lefs than a hundred, piled in three rows, one above 
another. In licu of bread, boiled rice was placed before each 
gueft; two porcupine quills did the office of knife and fork, 
and their fpoons,in form of fhovels, were made of porcelain. 
After dinner, an ardent fpirit, obtained from rice, not very un- 
like whifky, was ferved around in cups; and the hoft, by way 
of example, and in the ftyle of European feftivity, filled his 
own a bumger; and when he had drank it, turned it up to 
fhew rone was left in the bottom. He afterwards walked a 
fhort diftance with the gentlemen, and took them to a kind of 
theatre, where a comedy was reprefented. The principal 
characters were a peevilh old man anda humorous clown; and 
they were fo well fupported as to excite rifible pleafure. Not 
only the theatre, but all the adjoining trees which looked into 
the play-houfe, were crouded with fpeQators ; who were more 
nguiltive 
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inquifitive to fee the ftrangers than thefe were to fee the 
actors. 

On the return of thefe gentlemen from the entertainment, 
a harbinger was difpatched to requeft them, by figns, to ftop 
till an elderly lady, who was on the way from her houfe, fhould 
come up withthem. Approaching with wonder and farprize, 
fhe apologized in the language of nature, for the liberty fhe 
had taken. She gazed at them with avidity and uncommon 
attention; and fhortly after, teftifying her thanks for their 
politenefs, retired, exulting in the gratification of an ardent 
curiofity, _ 

The attention of the fame gentlemen was arrefted in their 
turn by a fingular inftance of eaftern agility. A number of 
Cochin-Chinefe young men were colleéted together, playing 
at fhuttlecock.— They had no.battiedore, neither did they ufe 
the hand at all, but, after running a fhort diftance, met the 
defcending fhuttlecock, and ftruck it with the foot fo forcibly 
as to drive it up high in the air. 

But fportive games are not the only inftances in which thefe 
ative and ingenious people ufed their feet as others do their 
hands, The lower orders, and many of other ranks, are ac 
cuftomed to go bare-footed, By this the mufcles of the toes 
have free motion, and acquire a ftrong contratile power, fo 
as to render the foot an ufeful auxiliary to the hand, in the 
exeroife of feveral mechanic trades, but particularly in that of 
boat building. 

The boats in common ufe among them, confift of five 
planks only, united together by ribs or timbers. Thefe planks 
are rendered flexible by being expofed fometime to a flame of 

‘fire, and are then brought to the defired degree of inflection, 
The ends being thus conneted together in a line, the edges 
are joined and fixed by tree nails (wooden pins) and ftitched 
with flexible threads of bamboo. ‘The feams are afterwards 
paid with pafte, made by mixing water with quick lime from 
fea fhells. Other boats are made with wicker work, the in- 
terftices of which are paid or filled up with the fame compo- 
f.tion as ufed for the former ; and this luting, as it may be 
fiyled, renders them water-tight. They are remarked for 
withftanding the violence of the waves, for being {tiff upon 
the water, and for failing with expedition. 

The Cochin-Chinefe, though little affifted by the foftering 
hand of fcience, have brought fome of the arts to great per- 
feftion. Prompted by neceflity, they have fhewn themfelves 
fufficiently dextrous in making experiments on fubftances of 
9 which 
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which the refult promifed to contribute either to their wants 
or their comfort. The few articles manufactured among 
them are fuch as would not difgrace a more enlightened na- 
tion. Their earthen utenfils are neatly made. They under- 
ftand the-cultivating of land ; and in theart of refining fugar, 
they feem to excel Europeans. Their method was this :— 
After draining the grofs fyrup from it, and that it was become 
granulated and. folid, it was fometimes placed in ftrata or layers 
of about one inch thicknefs, and ten inches in diameter, under 
layers of equal dimenfions of the herbaceous part of the 
plantain tree. The aqueous juices which exfude from this. 
filters through the fugar, carrying along with it all the feculen- 
cies which had been boiled up with it, and leaving the (ugar 
pure and chryftalized. In this ftate it was light, and as po- 
rous as ahoney-comb; and when d flolved .left no impurities 
at the bottom.—This was fuppofed an improvement on the, 
mode practifed elfewhere, which confifts in pouring the fugar, 
when granulated, into inverted conical veffels, and placing a 
layer of wet earth upon the upper furface of the fugar. But 
fugar thus refined will be leis pure than that which is done 
after the former method, 

The art of {melting ore {cientifically, is not known among 
the Cochin-Chinefe, yet they have fallen upon the means of 
making good iron, and the manufaCturing of it afterwards 
into match Jocks, {pears, and other articles. Their dexterity 
was confpicuous in all their operations, efpecially in the Bar- 
ringtonian art, in which, from frequent practice, they were be- 
come noted adepts ; neither were they difconcerted whenever 
their direptions were detected, 

Befides gold that was found in the rivers, they had alfo fe« 
veral mines of the richeft ore; and from the pure ftate in 
which it was obtained, the gold was extra&ted by the fimple 
aGion of fire. They formed it into ingots of about four 
ounces, and made their payments with it to foreign merchants, 
It was ufed alfo as an ornament to their drefs-and furniture, 
and fometimes as an embel.ifhment to their {words and fcab- 
bards. Prior to the troubles in Cochin-Chinay not only gold 
duit, but allo wax, honey, and ivory were brought down from 
the high lands and exchanged by thofe rude people to the low 
landers for cloth, cotton, rice, and iron. 

Silver mines were formerly cither fo rare, or the art of re= 
fining folittle underttood, that filver ufed to be imported from 
abroad, and bartered for gold, to the advantage of the impor- 
ters. But Jatcly, cisher new mines of filver muft have been 
explored, 
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explored, or a more facile mode of purifying it praAtifed, inaf- 
much as it was now the chief medium of exchange for goods 
from abroad, and was made up for that purpofe in bars of about 
twelve ounces. 

The lower clafs of thefle people transfer their wives and 
daughters on moderate terms, and without the leaft fcruple, 
and treat all affairs of gallantry with perfect indifference. 
The higher orders exercife authority over their wives, by con- 
fining them; and injuftice over the people, by oppreffing 
them, Subordination among them is fcrupuloufly maintained, 
—evinced by numerous inftances of abject humiliation. 

The firft degree of rank nere was the military, who held 
the people in the greateft fubje@ion ; the next was that of the 
judges. The power delegated to both was equally abufed to 
the oppreffion of their inferiors. Trials at law were con- 
du@ed with much feeming formality and apparent equity; but 
a favourable decree was always to se obtained by brtbes.— 
Both parties, indeed, made prefents ; but the moft liberal 
donor was likely to be the fuccefsful litigant. 

Painting and fculpture are entirely unknown to the Cochin- 
Chinefe, but the fcienze of harmony has been, not unfuccefs- 
fully, cultivated. They have both wind and ftring inftru- 
ments, upon which they played feveral pieces of mufic in a 
ftyle that was not expected ‘Their inftruments were rude, 
but their general principles and intentions were the fame as in 
Europe. In performing they keep excellent time, and mea- 
fure the bars by a regular movement of both hand and foot. 

Among their various amufeiments, the drama fills up a part 
of their vacant hours. The Embaflader accepted an invita» 
tion from the Governor of the diftri€ét, to dine on fhore on 
the 4th of June, his Britannic Majefty’s birth-day ; and a 
grand -repaft was provided on the occafion, A play was af= 
terwards performed, in a manner fuperior to any thing before 
exhibited. It was a kind of hiftorical opera, with the recita- 
tive, air, and the chorus, in ftri€t conformity to the eftablithed 
mode of the Italian flage; and feveral of the female fingers 
met with, and merited much applaufe. The Embaflador’s 
band performed occafionally, but their mufic'was by no means 
approved of, 

The Embaflador was reccived in a building hung with 
printed cotion, of Britifh manufacture; and the foldiers who 
attended the Governor had outfide veftments of red clotn, alfo 
fuppofed to have come from England. But their chief trade 
is with the Portugueze at Macao, who fupply them with goods 
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of an inferior quality, from the Canton market, and who in 
their dealings experience many exactions from the executive 
government. 

The foldiery of Cochin-China were armed with fabres, and 
long pikes deccrated with tafts of hair dyed red, a colour for~ 
bidden to be worn in drefs or equipage by any except in the 
fervice, or by order of the fovereign. His Exceliency’s guard 
who attended him on fhore, fired a falute in hanour of che days 
and performed a number of military evolutions, to the afte. 
hifhment of the native troops, and to the admiration of a be- 
holding multitude. 

(To be continued.) 





OBSERVATIONS refpe@ing SEALING WAX. 


{From Johnfton’s Tranfaftions. of Beckmann’s Hifory of In- 
ventions. } 


ye Europe, as far as I know, wax has been every where ufed 
for fealing fince the earlieft ages. Writers on diplo- 
matics, however, are not agreed whether yellow or white wax 
was firft employed ; but it appears that the former, on account 
of itslow price, muft have been firft and principally ufed, .at 
leaft by private perfons. It is probable, alfo, that the feals of 
diplomas were more durable when they confifted of ydllow 
wax; for it is certain that white wax, which lofes 2 great pare 
of its inflammable fubftance, is more brittle, and’ much lefs 
durable, Many feals alfo may at prefent be confidered white 
which were at firft yellow; for not only does wax highly 
bleached refume, in time, a dirty yellow colour, but yellow wax 
alfo, in the courfe of years, lofes fo much of its colour as to 
become almoft like white wax. This perbaps may. account 
for the oldeft feals appearing to be of white, and the more 
modern of yellow wax. Thefe, however, are conjectures 
which I fubmit, with deference, to the determination of ‘thofe 
verfed in diplomatics, 

In the courfe of time, fealing-wax was coloured red ; and a 
good deal later, at leaft in Germany, but not before the four- 
teenth century, it was coloured green, and fometimes black. 
I find it remarked that blue wax never appears on diplomas 3 
and I may, indeed, fay, it is impoffible it fhould appear ; for the 
art of giving a blue colour to wax has never yet been dif+ 
covered; and in old books, fuch as that of Wecker, we find 
Vou, XXXI, & ne 
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no receipt for that purpofe. Later authors have pretended to 
give dire@ions how to communicare that colour to wax, but 
they are altogether falle; for vegetable dies, when united with 
wax, become greeni(h, fo that the wax almoft refembles the 
hip-ftone ; and earthy colours do not combine with it, but, in 
melting, fall again to the bottom. A feal of blue wax, not 
coloured blue merely on the outer furface, would be as great a 
rarity in the arts as in diplomatics, and would afford matter of 
fpeculation for our chemifts; but I can give them no hopes 
that fuch a thing can ever be produced. The Emperor 
Charles V. in the year 1524 granted to Dr. Stockamer, of 
Nuremberg, the privilege of. ufing blue wax in feals: A 
fayour like that conferred, in 1704, on the manufactories in 
the principality of Halberftade and the county of Réinftein, to 
make indigo from minerals, 1t was, certainly, as difficult for 
the door ta find blue wax for feals, as for the proprietors of 
thefe manufa@ories to difcover indigo in the earth. 

Much later are impreffions mate on pafte or dough, which 
perhaps could not be employed on the aacient parchment or 
the linen covers of letters, thcugh in Pliny’s time the paper 
then in ufe was joined together with flour pafte. Proper dip- 
lomas were never fealed with wafers; and in the matchlefS 
diplomatic colleion of H. Gatterer there are no wafer {cals 
much above two hundred years old. From that collection 
I have now in my pofleffion one of thefe feals,-around the 
imprteffion of which is the following infcription, Secretum 
cxvium in Ulmia, 14743 but it is only a new copy of a very 
old. impreffion. Kings, however, before the invention of 
fealing- wax, were accultomed to feal their letters with this 


patte, 





Melancholy Particulars of a recent Shipwreck. 


N° Tuefday the rath of December, 1797, tke thip 
Ptolemeus, of between five and fix hundred tons burden, 
Jaden with falt and coffee, bound from Liverpool to Dantzick, 
to. which latter port fhe belonged, Michael Blanck mafter, was, 
by. the violence of the wind and waves, wrecked on the Suflex 
coatt, off Cuckmere near Seaford, 
The veffel ftruck about ten in the forenoon ona ridge of 
rock, half a. mile from the fhore, when the fea made a free 
paflage over her, and foon afterwards drove her farther in by 


viglent lifts, which beat away her rudder, and flove in hee 
bottom 
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bottom and lower part of her fide; the fcene that followed 
was fhocking beyond defcription, as the unfortunate crew were 
then in a fituation that denied them any affiftance from the 
fhore, where a great number of people had aflembled, but 
could only witnefs and lament the horrors which furrounded the 
defpairing fufferers, who, every minute expeéting that the 
fhip would go to pieces, launched their fma'l boat into the 
breaking billows, but it inftantly funk with three mem in it, 
one of whom was drowned 3; the others recovered the wreck. 

They next tried the fame experiment with their long boat; 
but that alfo filled, and broke adrift: The mainmaft was then 
cut away, but it afforded no relief; for the extreme violence 
of the gale carried the fore and mizen-mafts by the board, and 
completely broke up the veffel, before which fix of the crew 
had perifhed : the furvivors, confifting of the Captain and 
nine hands, clung to different parts of the wreck, and all but 
one {who was jammed between part of the hull and the 
anchor-ftock ) thus fultained themfelves till about four in the 
afternoon, when they were walhed among the rocks and 
faved. 

The fituation of the above poor wretch was lamentable 
indeed, having fupported himfelf by the help of the cable for 
nearly three hours, the fea beating over him the whole time, 
except at intervals, when he in vain fent forth the moft piteous 
cries for help 3 but about feven in the evening, at the ebbing 
of the tide, Mr. Langridge of Lewes, Mr, Chapman of Eat 
Bourne, and feveral privates af the Worcelter militia, in 
praife of whofe humanity too much cannot be f{poken,' rcfolved 
on braving the waves to gain the wreck, and, if poffible, refcue 
him from the horrors of his fituation, ‘They accordingly 
embarked on board a raft, and, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, 
fucceeded ; but the miferable man, on being relieved, exhibited 
a broken thigh, and legs moft thockingly lacerated.—He was 
floated to fhore on a plank, and carried by the foldiers on their 
backs to Seaford, where he was put to bed, and had the im- 
mediate aid of a furgeon, but being almoft perifhed, it proved 
too late to fave his lite, for he languithed till the next morning, 
and then expired. His remains, with four of the drowned 
bodies, which had been picked up, were interred the next day 
in Seaford church-yard, ‘The Captain, and thofe who had 
efcaped the wreck, attended them to the grave, 


PROPOSAL 
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PROPOSAL for the REGULATION of TIME. 
To th EDITOR, 


SIR 
pee fudden prorogation of Parliament, before I had lei- 


fure to finifh the following letter to the Prime Minifter, ° 


induces me to fegd it for infertion in your Entertainer. I fhall 
thereby obtain one purpofe. The Members of Parliament 
will have leifure to perufe it during their retired hours in the 
country, and will be adle to make up their minds fully ypon 
the {ubj<ec before the meeting of Parliament in the winter, 
You will, 1 think, allow that it is a fubject of confiderable 
importance, and I truft you will not difappoint my defign in 
circulaiing my letter through the medium of your mifcellany. 
lam, Sir, &c. 


To the Right Hon, Wittam Pitt. 
Sir, Ff 

I Am induced to addres you, from a knowledge of your 
willingnels toredrefs grievances, and to liflen to the petitions 
of all clafles of people. WhatIam to addrefs you upon, in- 
terferes with no political concerns 3 it is neither conneAed 
with, nor is again{t any of thofe great and important plans, 
which have hitherto engaged the attention of the legiflature, 
although I am free to contefs that the tax you have laid upon 
watches may feem to have fuggefted my plan. This, however, 
is not the cafe; itis a plan | fketched out long fince, and am 
now to detail at full length for the benefit of the public at 
large, and in hopes to convince you of its expediency. 

In a word, Sir, I am to requeft that you will, early upon 
.the next meeting of Parliament, propofe by yourfelf, or fome 
other Member, equally gifted with elcquence, a motion to the 
following purpole, namely, “ That a committee be appointed 
to enquire into the prefent ftate of day and night, witha view 
to amore proper regulation and diftribution of time, in all 
genteel families and circies, in the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

This enquiry, Sir, is highly interefting to all ranks of peo- 
ple, particularly in the city of London, and in that of Weit- 
minfter, which now {carcely exceeds London in all gentcel 
modes and ufages 5 and to affift the enquiries of the faid come 
mittee, whenever the wifdom of the Houfe fhall think fit to 
appoint them, I beg leave to offer the following remarks, as the 
refult partly of. my enquiries and partly of my experience. 


I find 
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I find that the vulgar divifion of the day is into twenty-four 
hours. It commences with one o’clock in the morning, and 
ends at twelve at night, or thereabouts, In anuther artange- 
ment, it commences at fun-rifing, and continues fur an bour 
ortwo after fun-fet. The inconveniencies of this civifion 
are many. I thal! fir confider the inconveniencies, waich 
arife from our having only twenty-four howrsineach vay. 

AsI ama fhopkeeper in wht is called a conficerable line, 
I have, confequcntly, as you may fuppofe, occafion ty receive 
many letters from correfpondents in various parts of the king 
dom. Nine times out of ten thefe letters are too fhort to be 
either explicit or amufing, and the ufsal cover for thele defects, 
is want of time ; they almott always conclude with the requeft 
that 1 would * excufe hatte,” a thing [ can no more excule, 
than I can excule any thing elfe that ftands in the way of regue 
lar bufinefs. In the name of wonder, Sir, what is this AZ, 
Hajffe, that we fhould be fo extremely complaifant to him, a 
fellow who is good for noting but to create confufion in 
tradefmen’s books, and de'ay the paymen; of many a good and 
reafonable bill ?—In town, likewife, how many things are nege 
leéted which might be done, if people could but fizd time. 
A great man goes to dinner, and remains at his bottle for four 
or five hours ; if you afk him about this or that piece of 
bufinefs which he promifed to execute, the anfwer is, “* O ! 
my dear Sir, I really had not time yefterday for it, but if you 
will call to-morrow, it fhall bedone.”” When you call, how- 
ever, purfuant to this engagement, he is juft gone out to ride, 
or he is fo bufy that he has not a moment to {pare, or he is ex 
tremely defirous todo it, but really cannot find time. 

Sir, it would take me up more than the longeft day, ta dee 
tail ail the inconveniences which attend the prefent divifion of 
time ; and therefore my propofition is fimply this, * That 
whercas it has been found by long pra@ice and experience, 
that the prefent day is utterly infufficient for the evil thereof, 
be it enacted that ten hours be added to it.’ ‘Thefe hours 
I would have appropriated, like the furplus million, forthe pay« 
ment of debts contracted within the old four-and-twenty. In 
thefe hours, fine ladies might vilit their families, look a little 
after the concerns of the nurfery, and endeavour to reflect a 
little, a pra@tice which has fallen very much into difufe of late 
years, merely, I fuppofe, ftom want of time. Gentlemen 
might inthe fame hours have leifure to look a little more nare 
rowly into the ftate of their affairs ; perhaps fome might even 
find leifure to go to church on a Sunday morning, which cane 
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not be done at prefent, becaufe the hours of morning fervice 


interfere with bed-time. People of all ranks would find a 
thoufand very ufeful and neceflary employments for thefe 
hours, which are at prefent utterly neglected for want of time, 
or from our time being fo very fhort for every thing, as to 
make it very foolifh to attempt any thing. I don’t know, in- 
deed, whether our good friends in the city might not contrive 
to have a fecond dinner in this fpace, a confideration which 
I hape will engage them to be of my way of thinking, efpe- 
cially if this letter meets their eye during the prefent feafon, 
enlivened, according to annual cultom, with prime turtle and 
moft delicious venifon, and againft which there can be no are 
gument but that of fcarcity—an argument which I hope, as a 
well-wifher to the peace of the metropolis, will never hold 
good as to thefe articles at leaft. 

Many fubje&s of converfation, particularly political fub- 
jets, for which no one day of twenty-four hours is fufficient, 
might be more fully difcuffed, if not perhaps even brought to 
a conclufion, in ten more ; our friends’ and neighbours’ cha- 
raters might be examined with more nicety, and we might 
probably entertain a pretty decent opinion of a man at thirty 
one or two o’clock, whom we had agreed to take to pieces in 
the morning, or whom we might have left without any cha- 
racter at all at the old bed-time. ‘There would alfo be no 
complaints of late fittings in a certain great aflembly, with 
which you are tolerabiy well acquainted, Mr. Pitt; that might 
now break upat fiftcen or fixteen o’clock, and have plenty of 
time for family duties, and other amufements either at home 
or abroad, 

The whole tribe of gamblers would be infinitely indebted to 
me, for this prodigious addition to their ftock of pleafures, 
although I do not pretend that 1 contrived the fcheme for them 
only. Yet they are welcome to avail themfelves of it. 
Young heirs might be ruined deliberately, and ina regular 
manner, whereas, at prefent, the bufinefs is done in fuch a 
hurry, and in fucha flovenly manner, that not one in fix of 
them can tell how they were ruined, not having time to think 
about the matter till all is gone and pa(ft, nobody knows how, 
or where, orwhen. But | truft it is not necetlary that Lt fhould 
enter into a more full detail of the advantages which would 
arife from thus enlarging our days and nights. If they be not 
obvious at firtt fight, no eloquence of mine, if | pofietied any, 
could make them more fo, Every man mutt beable to judge 
tor himfeif, and every man, I think will be able to recollecta 
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great many very pretty things, which he would now do, and 
cannot, merely for want of time. 

I proceed next to another part of my plan, which I fhall 
likewife put into the form of. a motion, to fave the gentleman 
trouble, who may happen to lay it before the Honourable Houfe. 
« Refolved, that the vulgar arrangement of the day, namely, 
from fun-rifing to fun-ictting, is atte: ded with many, great ine 
conveniences to people of quality, beaux, and others, and ought 
to be re} ealed.”’ 

On this, Sir, it will not be neceffary for me to fay much, 
becau(e the arrangement | propofe to repeal, isin fact repealed 
already by the partics chicfly concerned. But asI have no 
nction of any thing fo irregular as. people making laws for 
themfelves, lam clearly of opinion that the fanétion of Parlia- 
ment is {till wanted to confirm the practice, or, in other 
words, to render it legal, and deftroy the oppofition, which it 
frequently meets with from narrow-minded perfons, bigotted to 
Certain forms and whims, in which they probably were born, 
and in which, if permitted, they may poffibly die. For 
example, in the firft piace, people who let lodgings prefume 
they bave a right toinfilt that their lodgers fhall nor flay out 
half the night ; and when this does happen, which muft often 
be the cafe with young men who keep good company, they take 
uponthem to refufe admiffion, and in this the law protects 
them. Inthe fecond place, in all cafes where the governmens 
of the houfe is velted in the hancs of a wife, (and many.fuc 
cafes there are) and where the hufband is only a fecondary cone 
fideration, by holding only afubordinate fituation, the practice 
of locking out is very common, I[can produce an inftance in 
my neighbourhood of a hufband, who flceps three nights out 
ot fix, cither at an inn, a-watcn-houfe, or fome other genteel’ 
place, merely becaufe his wife will not admit him after two or 
three o’clock inthe morning. 1 will not pretend to fay that the 
wife is authored fo to do by the ftatute law, or the civil law, 
but there is a ex non fcripta, as Judge Biackitone calls it, a 
fort of common jaw in every family which fuperfedes all other. 
Thirdly, 1a all cafes, where wen act ina double capacity, that 
is, where they are acn of first all night, and men of bufinefs 
io the morning, the latter characcer interferes fo much with the 
former that oue of the wo mult give way, and in nine Cales out 
of ten the man of bulisicis yicids, Qecauie he has no time 
to attend to the imperuncace of people who mind nothing 
Ciiee 
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From thefe confiderations therefore, it appears abfolutely 
neceflary, that a bill be brought into Parliament for the * more 
effectual prevention of the evils, which refule from the prefent 
abfurd arrangement of the cay, and alfo for turning the faid 
day into night.” To turn the day into night, founds very 
ftrangely to a vulgar ear, and all your laft century kind of peo- 
ple would cry out, O tempora ! O mores! and think we were 
going to deftruétion at full gallop. Bur, for I refpeét ancient 
prejudices, the clamours of fuch people might be quelled by 
an indemnifying claufe, allowing thofe that happened to be 
born fixty years ago, or more, to continue their prefent plan 
during the term of their natural lives ; and after the genera 
tion of them becomes extinét, a period which I| think cannot 
be tar off, the faid practice fhould then ceafe and determine. 

According to the new plan, our breakfafts might begin, as 
they do now véry frequently, at three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon (1 mean what is now called afternoon), our dinnet 
hour might be twelve, and our other meals in proportion. 

To this plan, | am aware of many objetions, but they are 
eafily anfwered, It will be faid, in the firft place, how can you 
alter the courfe of the juz? This is really begging the quef- 
tion. Let it firft be proved that the light of the fun is necef- 
fary, Convenient, or even proper for the meetings of people of 
fafhion. Is not tie moon a better planet to prefide on fuch oce 
cafions? But the odjection really and truly is a mere quibble, 
and could only have been made by fome perfon who did not 
confider, that if we have not the fun at dinner, we have him 
the greater part of the year at tea and fupper, which is feldom 
the cafe according to the old arrangement; and would he not 
fhed his refrefhing beams upon us when afleep, and keep us 
warm and comfortable? Another objection is the expence of 
candles; this is begging the queftion again, for expence is no 
object so thofe who will be benefited by this bill; and if it were, 
it is obviated by what 1 have already advanced; and befides, 
we {hall have no occafion to go to bed with candles, whereby 
many very terrible fires may be prevented, 

Having obviated thefe odjeations, | have only to obferve that 
there are an infinite number of neceflary alterations, in words, 
only, which muft take place in order to avoid confufton. The 
play bills, for inftance, muft run, “ This morning will be per 
form’d.”—Our evening walks would then be tar more whole- 
fome than at prefent.—-But thefe little matters of ftile, although 
a little confuted at firft, would foon be accommodated, 

A REFORMER. 
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‘For the’ Werexty ENTERTAINER. 


4TAX ow _B.E.D S. 


ie is propofed, that every one wholes on the bed between 
the hours of eight and twelve in the morning, fhall paya 
tax of one guinea a year, to be affefled on the fame perfons, 
and in the fame manner, as clocks atid watches, with the fame 
exemptions; and alfo'all perfons, who can produce a certificate 
from their apothecary or furgeon, that they were not in health 
at the time, may be excufed, if they can prove they were always 
ia bed-berween” the hours of ter and twelve at night, for the 
time they claim excufe by fuch,indifpofition. 

This tax is expected to awaken the fluggards, from whom 
the Minifter may expect a vigorers oppolisicn. 





Anfwer, by F. D. of Sydling, to, King’s Rebus, inferted the 6th 
of November. 


BF et ! the brighteft gem the fair can boaft, 
Exeels all thofe that ftrew Goiconda’s cozft, 

tit We have received the like anfwer from W. Hoare, 
and J. Gidley, of Dean Prior ; W. and’ T. Maddick, of Rat- 
tery; W. Bickham, junior, of Athburton; and Lapidatius, of 
Staverton, 





4. QUESTION, by WH. Truman, of Exeter, 


HERE arc two numbers, the difference of whofe fquares 
is equal fo the greater, and the fquare of their diffe~ 
rence, equal to'the lefs.——Required' the numbers, 
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4 CHARADE;, Fy &. 9. 
Mi; firft a very wholefome food is, 


And with the poor is. much in ufe 5 
T'was in my next the traitor, Judas, 
His lord and mafter did feduce. 
Oh may it be your ftudious care 
To holdin utter deteftation 
My whole !—an odious character, 
Tho’ now too common in the nation. 


Von. XXXII. A CHA- 
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4 CHARADE, by W. Maddick, of Rattery. 


Circle imitates my firft, 
Ingenious, wits fublime : 
Part of your body then you mutt 
_ With ftudious care define. 
Thefe parts if you aright feled, 
And join in arder true; _ 
My whole, tho’ ancient, you detedt,, 
So now, ye gents, adieu, 
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4 REBUS, by W. Hoare, of Dean Prior. 


RODUCE an hero firft, ye youths of fame ! 
Whole ations will immortalize his name ; 
And thofe proud virtues which adorn’d his mind, 
‘Will ever be refpefted by mankind. 


A juftly celebrated bard combine, 
{n. whofe fublime, intruQive works we find 
Whate’er is good, with elegance pourtray’d— 
Due rev’rence at virtue’s fhrine he paid. 


Come thou, my third! thou facred, heay’aly fair; 
Poffefs my heart, and-fix my dwelling there | 

Drive thence defpondency and black defpair ! 
Difpel the gloomy fogs of haggard care ! 


Wolf-hearted fourth ! thy fanguinary deeds __ 
Aftound the fouljand make. compafiion bleed ; 

Curs’d be thofe mortals in the fhape of men, 

'''! Thofe bloody wretches who prolong thy reign ! 


Advance my néxt, companion of my youth! 
Guided by thee, and honefty, and truth 5 
‘Tl fasoothly glide down tite”’s impetuous ftream, 
And thou fhalte’er. be.my.peculiar theme. 


Laftly, the gloomy, awful time exprefg, _ 
When nature if tratiquillity doth reft ; 
Then impious’mén on depredation bent, 
Pillage their -neighbour’s peaceful tenement. - 


My rude, enervate verfe, I'll now conclude, 
Left on your patience, Sirs, ! fhould intrude; 
Progreflively th’ initials call.to mind, ’ 


A famous phyfiologift you'll find. 


9 : POETRY. 
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The TEMPEST. - 
By J. H. of South Petherton. 


Calm pervades th’ extenfive deep, 
‘Th’ mmpending fky ferene appears ; 
The chearful feamen fweetly fleep, ° 
Whilft fafety tends to lull their fears. 
Unmindfal of that fkilful hand, , 
Which fkeers them for the deitin’d: land. 


Anon! the darker clouds arife, 
Foreboding form and tempeft near; 
On fome impreffing great furprize, 
While others icorn as yet to fear: 
Mean while the fcene no danger brings,’ 
The joyful tay undaunted fings. 


The clouds themfelves yet more expand, 
And gloomy darknefs foon prevails ; 
Whea iffues forth the ftric&t command, 
‘* Look well unto the copmoft {ails ;” 
Poor Jack aloft in hafte 1s dent. 
Approaching dangers to prevent. 


The gentle gales which now abound, 
Yet inttantly more boift’rous grow ; 
Until fromev’ry point around, 
The winds moft fiercely feem to blow: 
Whereby the fails are rent in twain, 
And fcatter’don th’ intrepid main. 


The falph’rous meteors fiercely lah, 
Fremendous thunders loudly roar; 
The foaming billows {wiftly dah 
Againft th’ adjacent rocky hhore ; 
Thus loud the clamours of the deép, 
Hiftorians fay, the mermaids weep. 


At laft defcends th’ impetuous rain 
From the impending fable ky ; 
As if t? extend the bounded main, 

It were defign’d its pow’r to try ; 
Or by its force the waves to quell, 
Which on the deep fo hugely {well, 


The furious elements combin’d, 

Their rage yet more and more appears; 
As if thereby it were defign’d 

To raife the {eaman’s torpid fears ; 


The 
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<"“Fhe fhip xow on a mountain tofs’d, 
Then finks as in the ocean lott. 


The timid failorsto and fro, 

As if qtite drunken, ftagger, reel ; 
Alas! alas! the pungent woe 

Each panting breaft juft now muft feel 5 
In theittdiftrefs aloud théy try, 
And feek deliv’rance from on.high. 


Behold the.Great Deliv’rerlends 
His gracious, al]-attentive ear; 
And fpeedaly. that fuccour, fends 
Which diffipates their ev'ry tear 5 
*His powerful voice, which cries. ‘* Be ftill,’ 
The jerzing elements full, 


The fea bevalm'd, the pilot fteers, 
Againy towards the deftin’d fhore; ° 
Whilft joy -unrivall’d now, appears, 
Where grief. was feated juft before 5 
And when in fafety hither brought 
What joy pervades the human tnought! | 


They who in thips their trade purfue, 
Acrofs, or on theturpy deep; * 

Such wonders often. may review, 
Infuch diftrefs may often weep; , 

Bot.He aldne can aid afford 

Who rules the tempefi by his, word. 


Let therefore praife to Him aftend; 
For factv his goodnefs ever fhewn ; 
Who can in danger thofe defend, 
That put their truft.ia Him alone; 
May they his wondrous works adore, 
And fhout his praifes evermore! | - i 
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SON N E 7T, 


Written on viewing an Objed of Diftreys in a ftormy Night, ix 





ondon. 


H! where, poor houfelefs wand’rer of the night, 
Where wilt thoa hide thee from this clam’rous ttorm ? 
What triencly roof fhall fhield'thy gentle form ? 

By the pale glimm/?ring: of yon mournful light 
I mark thy grief-{unk eye and tatter’d clothes! 
Sweet was thy fong of peace, in happier years 
That cheer’d the vale; now on.thy cheek appears 
Youth’s faded beauty, that can ill oppofe 
This bitter wind. So foul, and yet fo.tair!— 
Curit be th’ infidious villain’s fiend: like art, 
Who firft eninar’d thy uniafpe€ting heart: 
Robb'd thee of peace—then left thee to cefpair! 
Oh! if tne parent, ’midft this conflit wild, 
Could view to chang’d, fo loft, hisonce beloved child! 
CATH. HALL. 





